NOTES ON THE RELATIONS AND TRADE OF 
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' The trade of China with the countries of southern Asia and the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago reached its greatest extension 
during the southern Sung dynasty, in the 11th and 12th centuries. 
The imports into China in this trade consisted of two distinct 
categories of goods, the one manufactured textile fabrics, (mostly of 
cotton), spices and drugs, and the other, and by far the most 
valuable intrinsically, jewels and semi-precious substances, such as 
ivory, rhinoceros horn, ebony, amber, coral and the like, and various 
aromatic products and perfumes, used either in the preparation of 
incense or for perfuming the body. 

During the earlier part of the Sung dynasty the Government 
used its best efforts to encourage the coming of foreign ships to 
the ports of Canton and Ch'iian-chou in which the sea-trade was 
centered, and in view of the high market value of the goods of 


the second category and of the great and growing demand for them, 
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it made their sale in the Empire a governmental monopoly, open 
only to licensed venders who bought their supplies at the Govern- 
meut’s warehouses in Ch'iian-chou, and, to a much lesser extent, 
in Canton, in fixed quantities and at fixed prices. The sale of articles 
of the first category remained apparently open to all, only an ad 
valorem import duty, varying at different times between one and 
two tenths and payable in kind, being levied on these goods at the 
time of entering the port and after the payment of a fixed tonnage 
tax on the ship+). This latter trade does not appear to have been 
found prejudicial to China, at least I have found no reference to 
it as such in the Sung shih or any other work I have been able 
to consult on this question. Not so, however, the trade in aromatics, 
jewels, etc.; though the profits derived by the Government, and 
incidentally by the officers of the Merchant shipping Inspectorates, 
from this licensed trade were great, and it was able to stand heavy 
fiscal imposition without shrinkage, it was found by the middle of 
the twelfth century that an illicit trade in them had developed to 
a dangerous extent, and that the Chinese engaged in this smuggling 
were paying nearly exclusively for the goods brought from abroad 


in gold, silver, iron and especially in copper cash, and the drain 


1) In the 4th year £‘ai-pao (A.D. 971) a Merchant shipping office oi NA Bl ) 
was established at Canton, and later on offices were also established at Hang-chou and 
Ming-chou (i.e., Ning-po). All Ta-shih (Arabs) and foreigners from Ku-lo (Kalah), Shé-p‘o 
(Java), Chan-ch‘éng (Annam), P*o-ni (Borneo), Ma-i (Philippine islands) and San-fo-ts‘i 
(Palembang, Sumatra) exchanged at these places for gold, silver, strings of cash, lead, tin, 
colored silks and porcelain-ware, their aromatics, rhinoceros horns, tusks of ivory, coral, 
amber, strings of pearls, steel, turtles’ shells, tortoise-shell, cornelians, ch‘ih-k‘2 shells, 


rock crystal, foreign textile fabrics, ebony, sapan-wood, etc. In the Emperor Tai-tsu’s time 


(960—976) a Licence office KE 3) was established at the Capital, and orders were 
given that the foreign aromatic drugs and high priced goods brought to Canton, Kiao-chih 
(Tongking), the Liang Ché and to Ch‘iian-chou should be deposited in the governmental 
godowns, and that all private trading in pearls, tortoise-shell, rhinoceros horns, ivory, steel, 
turtles’ shells, amber, cornelians and frankincense outside of the official markets was for- 
bidden. All objects not included in the above list might be freely dealt in by the people. 
Sung shih, 186, 18°—19* (T*ung-wén-shu-chii edition). : 
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was such as to cause the Government very serious concern1). For 
years past the production of the precious metals had been rapidly 
decreasing, and the annual coining of cash had fallen off to about 
a tenth of what was provided by law; if this drain continued the 
country was exposed not only to seeing its copper currency totally 
disappear, but to being deprived of a large part of all its precious 
metals as well *). . 

The difficulties which the Sung dynasty experienced in connexion 
with its currency, the constant drain of the metallic coinage which 
forced it already in the beginning of the 12th century to have 


recourse, first to the issue of treasury bonds and later to that of 


1) Merchandize handled by the “licensed goods” ME 4) trade came into the 
government’s godowns either as import duty or by way of purchase by the Superintendent 
of merchant shipping, for which purpose a certain amount of money was put by the 
government at his disposal. This amount appears to have been about 100.000 strings of 
cash RED a year in the latter part of the 11th century, and to have been increased in 
the early part of the 12th century to an annual allowance of 300.000 strings, derived 
from the tax levied by the government on priests’ diplomas (jE jie ). The profit which 
accrued to the Ch‘iian-chou office from this trade between 1128 and 1134 is said to have 
reached 980.000 strings of cash. 


The “licensed goods” were made up into lots (BB) in the governmental stores 
varying in weight according as they were considered “fine” CSW fa.) or “coarse” 
(a fa, \, and also at different periods, and they were bought by the traders for sale 
in the interior, each lot being called a k*ang Ga or “permit”. Sung-shih, 185, 25°, 26, 


186, 20—26 and KE HE YI BK BY ES Ae BEF AB), as, 17 (Han-hai 


edition), 

2) According to Sung shih, 180, 20°, 22°, although the fixed annual amount of cash 
to be put yearly in the Treasury in 1159 was about 1.000.000 strings (see Suny shih, 180, 
9°), since 1131] only about 100.000 strings a year had been cast. In 1166 the yearly pro- 
duction of copper was reported to be 263,160 odd catties, whereas the fixed yearly rate of 
copper to be produced by the various smelters of the Empire was 7.057.260 odd catties, 
Iron had fallen off in 1166 to 880.300 catties from 2.162.140 odd catties, and lead from 
8.213.620 odd catties to 191.240. The production of gold and silver in China (under the 
rule of the Sung) fell off from the middle of the llth century to the middle of the 12th. 
In the Auang-yu-period (1049—1053) the yearly production of gold is said to have been 
15.095 ounces, and of silver 219.829. In 1164 the smelting inspectorates were only able 
to buy 4000 taels of gold and 100.000 of silver. Sung shih, 185, 12°, 20°. See also 
Hirth and Rockhill, Chaw Ju-kua, 81, n. 16. 
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paper money, seems to have been very generally attributed by 
officials of the time to the foreign sea-trade. In 1074 Chang Fang- 
ping (Be F 7f) spoke of the carts loaded down with cash which 
were crossing the frontiers of China and of the sea-going junks 
which were leaving Chinese ports on their return voyage with full 
cargoes of cash, so that, notwithstanding every effort and the emis- 
sion of more cash, the currency was drained off like the waters of 
the sea into the we?-ti 1). 

In 1127 the High Ministers of State called the Throne’s attention 
to the prejudice to the State through the coming of many ships to 
its ports laden with useless goods. Three years later a Hsiian-fu-shih 
‘ called Ch'ang Chiin (J 8) memorialized against the great waste 
of money through the Arab trade in precious stones and useless 
things *). 

In 1194 we read of Wang Chii-an (=F F& Je), then governor 
of the Hsing-hua military district ( sai AV, if ) in Fu-kien, refusing 
to allow the people under his jurisdiction to go beyond its borders 
to trade with foreign people whose many ships coming from abroad 
laden with aromatics, rhinoceros horns, ivory and king-fishers’ feathers 
were already draining all the copper cash out of the land §). 

Again in 1219 the High Ministers of State reported to the Throne 
“Alas! that the gold and silver of the land should be flowing out 
in trade with savages from afar! Trading stations should be 
established on the borders at which our silks, brocades, gauzes, 
porcelain-ware, lacquer-ware and the like could be offered in exchange 
for their goods. If none came to take them, t’would be no serious 


loss” *). 


1) Sung chih, 180, 10°. The wei-li ois fey ), literally “rear gate”, a hole some- 
where in the Pacific Ocean into which the waters were supposed to empty. See Hirth and 
Rockhill. Chau .Ju-kua, 26, 151 and 185, n. 4. 

2) Sung shih, 186, 24°. 3) Suag shih, £05, 19. 

4) Chao-yeh tsa-ki, 15, 17°. 
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Finally in 1248 we hear that the Censor Ch'éa Chtiu-lu (i 
He @) attributed the drain of cash out of China to the extra- 
vagance of its people in purchasing such luxuries as perfumes, 
ivory, and rhinoceros horns, and to the sea-trade generally '). 

Sumptuary laws were passed in 1034, 1042 and 1068 against 
the use by the people of brocades and embroidery, and in 1107, 
1157, 1201 and 1214 against the use of kingfishers’ feathers and 
gold for ornaments *), but all to no avail; the drain of money out 
of the country continued unabated till the end, while the restrictions 
put on this foreign sea borne trade only drove it into irregular 
channels beyond the power of the government to control, and the 
evils which it brought with it remained unchecked till the dynasty 
fell and the Mongols became the rulers. 

When in 1277 the Mongols had established their power over 
the coast provinces of south-eastern and southern China, the Sung 
organization of the Merchant shipping offices was maintained, as 
were their methods of classifying goods under the two headings of 
“fine” and “coarse”. The import duty on the former was, however, 
fixed at one tenth per cent, and on the latter at one fifteenth. The only 
important change made was the opening to foreign trade of some 
ports which had presumably been closed in the latter years of the 
Sung dynasty. Merchant shipping offices were established at K'ing- 
ytian (Ning-po), Shang-hai, Kan-fu (near Hang-chou, Polo's Ganfa), 
but the chief centre of the trade and the principal customs office 
remained at Ch'iian-chou. Heedless of the experience of the past of 
the danger from the trade in precious stones, aromatics, and the lke, 


the Mongols began at once to endeavour to bring it up again to 


1) Sung shih, 180, 26. 

2) Sung shih, 10, 6, 11, 3°, 14, 7°, BL, 11*, 38, 1°, 39, 12%, and Hirth and 
Rockhill, Chau Ju-tua, 236. On the efforts made by the government to stop smuggling, 
see Sung shih, B1, 12%, 14°. Already in 1040 the use of gold foil to gild statues of the 
gods was forbidden. Sung shih, 10, 14°. 
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what it had been in the early part of the 12th century, and, 
continuing also the financial methods of the Kin and the Sung, they 
flooded the empire with a rapidly depreciating paper currency, so 
that the drain of China’s metallic currency was only accelerated, 
foreign trade became still more dangerous, and the necessity of 
restricting it and keeping it in easily controlled channels more 
necessary than ever. 

As early as 1282 and 1283 measures were adopted to prevent 
the exchanging of banknotes (ch‘ao) for copper cash when offered 
by foreign traders in the ports; and to restrict the use of cash to 
the purchase of gold, pearls, and such like valuable commodities. 
Permission was granted, however, to use iron as a medium of ex- 
change, but gold and silver were prohibited. 

In 1284 it was decided that the prefects of Hang-chou and 
Ch'iian-chou should choose certain persons to go abroad to conduct 
the trade, and that they should furnish them with all the funds 
necessary. On the profits secured by them on the voyage the 


1) Remarks on the regulations of the sea-trade of China during the Yiian dynasty 
are taken from Yiian shih O4&, 24°—27°, except when otherwise noted. The edition of the 
Yiian shih I have used is that known as the Nan kien 22] Be) edition, composed in 
the IIung-wu period of the Ming with numerous pages of later dates down to 1658. 

The Southern Sung had begun in 1121 to issue treasury bonds (Ze F-). and in 
1154 a true paper currency (er F) unsecured by any adequate metallic reserve in the 
Treasury. It was recklessly expanded and in a few years became greatly depreciated Sung 
shih, 181, 1—11. The Emperor Kublai began issuing paper money (By) for China in 
1260, and by the end of 1282 the amount issued was 9.872.195 Zing ( Ge = 60 taels) in value; 
of this amount 7.453.072 ¢img were issued between 1276 (when China south of the 
Yang-tzii was conquered) and 1282 inclusively. Viien shih, 93, 23°—24. This vast amount 
of paper, most of which must have been for replenishing the empty treasuries of southern 
China, must have led to the closer hoarding of the last remnants of metallic currency. From 
the notes of the author of the Tao-i-chih-lio (1849) it appears that these notes were current 
in the middle of the 14° century, though at a heavy discount, in foreign markets, at such 
remote places, for exemple, as Wu-tieh 75) By in India, where a silver coin of 2 mace 
8 candareens was worth a chung-tung ch'uo (FA we Sh) of 10 taels (p. 32%). 
In Lo-hu (dependency of Siam) 10.000 cowries were worth 24 chung-tung taels (Jbid. 8°). 
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respective offices took seven tenths, the traders receiving the remaining 
three tenths. All persons whomsoever they might be were forbidden 
using their private capital in foreign trade ventures; to do so was 
made a criminal offense punishable by confiscation of half of the 
culprit’s property. In 1286 and again in 1292 the private exportation 
of copper cash was strictly forbidden. 

In 1293 regulations for the levying of duties on merchant 
shipping were published. The same year the import duty was made 
uniform at all the ports and it was fixed at three thirtieths. Private 
trading abroad in gold, silver, copper cash, iron-ware, male and female 
(slaves ? By k XK [J ), silk-thread, satins, gold brocades, provisions, 
military equipment, etc.) was strictly prohibited. In 1296 the ex- 
portation of gold and silver was again forbidden, and in the same 
year the Government endeavored to limit the trade with Ma’bar, 
Kulam (or Panam?) and Fandaraina to the small sum of 50,000 ting 


worth of paper money 2). 


1) Yiian shih, 104, 4». The 22 regulations are given in Jt Hh ia. Pitan tien 
chang, 22, 71*, 79>. 


2) The text reads: iB MN 5 nA ny 7p BS fa) rN . This is the only 


passage I have come across in the Yiian shih in which these two last names are mentioned. 


I think that nA i Pai-nan (or lan, lam) is probably an error for A (or 4.) iP] 


Kii-nan (or lam), and is thus an intermediate form of the name for Quilon between the 


older 4h. [24 and that used in the 7ao-i-chih-lio and during the Ming period Hsiao Ko-lan 


( ap B eal ). Duarte Barbosa (beginning of XVI" century) mentions, however, the town 
of Panam (or Pananie, according to Ramusio, Delle Navigationit e Viaggt, 1561, 1, 311°) 
between Calicut and Crangalor (Cranganore) where “the Moors were very rich merchants 
and owned much shipping”. Description of the coast of East Africa and Malabar, by Duarte 
Barbosa (Hakluyt Soc. edit.), 153, 164. This may be the Pai-nam of the Yiian shih. It is 
28 miles south of Calicut and 48 miles north of Cochin. Ponani is a sea-port. Friar Odoric 
(Cordier’s edit.), 99, speaks of “Flandrine” as a “noble city”. Ibn Batuta, IV, 88, says that 
Fandaraina (the present Pandarani or Pantalani, 16 miles N. of Calicut) was much frequented 
by ships from China which passed the winter there. See Yule and Burnell, Glossary, 508. 
The only other mention of the name in Chinese books of the Yiian period is, so far as I know, in 


the Tao-i-chib-lio (25%) where the form is Pan-ki-nina (JAE S¥ [tor 332 2] Ag HIS). 


See izfra, 435, n. 1. This same work has a chapter (GO) on a locality which it calls Pan-ta-li 
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The efforts of the government to prevent private trading must 
have failed signally, for in 1303 we learn that the prohibition 
against private sea-trading was repealed and a central Merchant 
shipping office was organized at Ch'iian-chou a few years later. 

In 1314 the prohibition against private trading was nevertheless 
re-enacted, and the import duty was fixed at two tenths for “fine 
goods” and two fifteenths for ‘coarse’. 

In 1324 the Government, in the hope of restricting the ceaseless 
outflow of Chinese money in the purchase of expensive and useless 
objects and the coming of foreiguers with so-called ‘“‘presents for 
the Court’, ordered the Governor of Fu-kien to levy heavy duties 
on most of the arriving ships, many of which probably claimed 
free entry on the plea of having brought “articles of tribute”. 

Finally in 1329 the presenting for transmission to Court of 
expensive and useless objects, all of which had to be paid for at 
regulated prices and which were now held to be but ‘“‘a canker 
devouring the riches of the state” (ee FE Wy), was strictly 
forbidden *). 

The drain on the revenues of the State from this constant influx 


of Moslim traders affected various services, more especially the courier 


( PE 3 il ); but which it is impossible to locate from anything there said. I am disposed 
to think that Pan-ta-li is a corrupted form of Pan-ta-li-na (Ap: i.e. Fandaraina. 

It is interesting to find in the regulations of 1293, that the fifth rule (op. sep. cit. 
p. 74°—75") is for preventing Buddhist priests, Christian teachers ( Yeh-li-k’o-wén) and Moslim 
mollahs smuggling into China free of duty Chinese traders and their goods. This abuse 
must therefore have become quite common and have caused serious loss to the Treasury. 

1) Ch. Ydéan shih, 104, 5°. Even the Emperor Kublai felt at times obliged to try 
and put a stop to extravagance in the purchase of jewels and curios. In 1292 it is recorded 


that he refused to approve of the purchase of a large pearl brought by a Moslim trader 
called Hu-pu-mu-ssit As RR I Bist ). Fuan shih, 17, 9°. The next year a Moslim 
beg Mohammed Shah ix roy AS Yb) and others brought the Emperor a pearl for 


which they asked an enormous price. Again Kublai refused it, and told his officers to 
keep the money for the poor. Zéid., 17, 17>. 
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service over the post-roads, as a few quotations from the Ytian-shih 
will show. ; 

In 1808 the Tai-wei To-t'o (Fx Pt WE AR) reported to the © 
Emperor that the great Ch'iian-chou trader Hodja Tié-ki-la (F A 
ah il HH) ) had arrived with rare woods, gharu and sandal-wood, - 
enough to roof a house ( A] #& ef 3s). The Governors of Kiang-su 
and Ché-kiang were ordered to forward it (to the capital) by the govern- 
ment courier service. At about the same time was reported the arrival 
in Chriian-chou of the trader Ma-ho-ma tan-ti (AG 4 EG J} ff) 
with curios (} A), jewelled girdles and western ( PW HK ) horses +), 

The same year the Ministers of the Grand Council (Chung-shu-shéng) 
stated that Hui-hui traders with special letters under the Great Seal 
and wearing tiger(-badges) were provided with carts and horses over the 
post-roads, going under the name of “curio seekers” ( 44 RK yy #2). 
Though their journey resulted in nothing more than getting for the 
Emperor a solitary leopard (cheeta) they asked that these favours be 
granted them again for the same purpose. The number of these men 
was great. The Council was of opinion that tiger-badges, official letters, 
and the use of post-horses were exclusively for the Goverment, At 
present, however, the whole service was, quite improperly, exclusively 
devoted to carrying traders’ goods. Orders were issued that the abuse 
should cease ?), 

In the early part of the following year the Ministers of the 
Chong-shu-shéng stated that within the last half year over 1200 
official messengers ( fifi A.) had travelled over the Kiang-su, 
Ché-kiang and Hang-chou post-routes. At the present time Sang-wu- 
shih-ho-ting (3% JL Ef > J ) and others had arrived (in Ch'tian- 
chou) with lions, leopards (cheetas) and hawks. To keep them during 
twenty-seven days and to feed the men had required 1300 odd catties 


1) Vian shik, 22, 31°—32*. 
2) Lbid., 22, 35 and Gaubil, Histoire de Gentchiscan, etc., 241. 
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of meat. The Ministers requested that henceforth persons coming 
from distant parts with strange animals and valuable objects should 
be treated like merchants bringing goods to offer to the Court, so 
far as regards the use of the courier service, and that they should 


themselves provide for their property. This was ordered accordingly '). 


TI. 


When in 1276 the Mongol army first crossed the Yang-tzti and 
began the conquest of Southern China, Mang-wu-tai At JIL G or Ee) 
a Mongol of the Ta-ta-erh tribe, and one of the ablest of Kublai’s 
generals, was made Governor-General of the Liang Ché (i Wy) 
and, shortly after the capture of Hang-chou, another general of 
high reputation, the Chalar Mongol So-tu (ne #8) was appointed 
Governor of Fu-Min province and entrusted with military operations 
in that region and along the sea-coast *). 

In the 34 moon of 1277 the great sea-ports of Ch'iian-chou and 
Chang-chou were taken by So-tu’s forces, thanks to the treachery 
of its Governor P’u Shou-kéng ( fh BE), and before the end 
of the year Fu-chou also fell 5), 

Shortly afterwards So-tu appeared with his fleet before Canton 


1) Vian shih, 2B, 3. In 1321 we are told (Vian shih, B2, 6*) that the Moslim 
Ha-ha-ti (BA BA AyD was impeached, tried, and punished for having lent at interest 
government funds in his hands, and for having violated the regulations forbidding trading 
with foreign countries by which he had accumulated great wealth. 

2) Yuan shih, 120, 11—17, 181, 711. Also Fe AS = BY BE BE, @, 34. 
(Shou-shan-ko ts‘ung-shu, XXII). See also Gaubil, Histoire de Gentchiscan, ete. (1739), 
110, and de Mailla, Histoire Générale de la Chine (i777) 1X, 386, 387. 

8) Yiian shih, @, 6°, 1°, chih-ytian 13 year (1276) 1* moon. “Bayen sent Pu-po chou- 
tsing (Re EY FR] PH) to call the brothers P'n Shou-kéng and Shou-shéng (Be Jy¥ ) 
to Ch‘iian-chou”. Jéid. @, 18%. In the 3™ moon of 14" year (1277) P‘u Shou-kéng turned 
over the seals of the two Chin (EP) of Chang-chou and Ch‘iian-chou in Fu-kien and 
made his submission. In the 8 moon of 1277 P'u Shou-kéng was appointed a State 
Councillor for the province of Kiang-hsi. Zid. 9, 21°. In 128] we hear of P‘u Shou-kéng 


as lie at FS FE Mm. In 1284 P*‘u Shou-kéng was still in Ch‘iian-chou. Ibid. 13, 8°, 


‘ 
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which surrendered to him about the end of the year without fighting, 
and where he made his junction with Ta-chu (z= Hi) who had 
marched south with a large force along the highroad over the Ta-yu 
ling. It was also in the early part of 1278 that So-tu captured 
the city of Ch‘ao-chon (jaf bil ) after a hard siege, in which operation 
he was greatly assisted by one of his general officers, by name Yang 
Ting-pi (#3 fae BE), who had already distinguished himself in the 
preceding year at the capture of Kien-ning (FE iS ) in Fu-kien. 

After the capture of Ch‘ao-chou in Kuang-tung So-tu returned 
to Fu-kien where we find him in 1278 with the rank of Chung- 
shu-tso-ch'éng ("A Ss FE 7K) and where he had as his coadjutor, 
as in Ch'iian-chou, P'u Shou-kéng, the former Governor under the 
Sung, and who, in that capacity, had been Superintendent of Maritime 
trade, and whom the Mongols had, as a reward for his treachery, 
maintained in office and raised before the end of the year to the 
same rank as that borne by So-tu ‘). 

The profits accruing to the Superintendents of Maritime trade 
were too well known to Pu Shou-kéng for him not to have at once 
called the attention of So-tu to the advisability for him, in the 
interest of the revenues of the Empire, but more especially in his 
own, to encourage by all possible means the coming of foreign 
traders from southern Asia and the islands of the Archipelago with 
their rich cargoes of spices, pearls and other jewels, of perfumes 
and aromatic woods, which had presumably temporarily stopped with 
the invasion of the Sung empire by the Mongols. In the gth moon 
of 1278 So-tu, P'u Shou-kéng, and other officials memorialized the 
Throne calling attention to the importance of encouraging trade 
relations with the peoples of the south-eastern (or southern and 
eastern) islands, all of whom, the writers declared, were filled with 


the most loyal devotion to China. Proclamations were issued accord- 


1) Yuan shik, 10, 2%, 10", 120, 13°. 
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ingly at Chang-chou, Ch'iian-chou, T’ing-chou, Shao-chou, Wu-chou 
and other places!) encouraging them to come, and So-tu was given 
instructions to take such other measures as he deemed advisable to 
induce “the savage peoples of the south” to come again to the 
Chinese ports. 

Again the following year P'u Shou-kéng asked that the procla- 
mations be renewed as those of the preceding year had not had the 
desired effect. This apparently was done; officers were also sent to 
confer with So-tu on the subject of developing trade with foreign 
countries, and it was furthermore decided to confer titles on the 
rulers of such as responded to the Imperial summons *). 

Possibly as a result of the arrival at the Mongol court in the 
7th moon of 1279 of missions from Ma‘bar and Annam (Chan-ch‘éng), 
which presented the Emperor with a live elephant and a rhinoceros 8), 
Yang Ting-pi, the able lieutenant of So-tu and now Commander-in- 
Chief (4% 3} HJ) in Kuang-tung with the title of Daruga, was 
appvinted Imperial Commissioner in the 12th moon of the year 
(early part of 1280) with orders to proceed to Kulam (Quilon) to 
invite the ruler Pi-na-ti*) (JY #4 ff) to recognize Kublai as his 
liege lord and to send an envoy to China; this he promised to do. 

In the early autumn of 1280 (8th moon) missions arrived at 


the Mongol court from Annam and Ma‘bar bearing memorials from 


1) FEL FRAT BB BR SF A Seo rian shit, 10, 9°, 105, 18* and 26%. At 


the end of 1281 Chang-chou was made a department (BD. Yiian shih, U1, 19°, It did 
not play an important role in the sea-trade of China during the Mongol period. One of 
the very rare references made to it is contained in Yiian shih, @4, 25, where it is stated 
that in 1285 the Fu-kien Merchant shipping Office was amalgamated with the Salt Gabelle 
Office and called “General Superintendency for the management of the Fn-kien, Chang- 
Ch'iian (i.e., Chang-chou and Ch'iian-chou) salt gabelle and merchant shipping”. 

2) Yiian shih, 10, 26°. 

8) Ydan shih, 10, 20°, 26°. 

4) Yiian shih, 210, 16%, Pi-na-ti (di) may stand for an original Pandi or Pandys, 
the name of the then reigning dynasty of Ma’bar. ; 
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their rulers to the Emperor in which they styled themselves “Your 
servants” (BL), thus recognizing him as their liege lord. They 
presented as tribute valuable presents and, as in 1279, an elephant 
and a rhinoceros!). This mission had been sent spontaneously by 
the legitimate sovereign of Ma‘bar and before the arrival of Yang 
Ting-pi, the king being most anxious to secure, by recognition of 
Chinese suzerainty, the protection of the Mongols against his domestic 


foes who were depriving him of all his power; its leader was named 


Jumaluddin (AL i il Ty). 


Hardly had Yang Ting-pi returned from this mission when he 
was ordered to proceed again to Kiilam and the adjacent countries. 
The narrative of his journey is given as follows in the Yiian shih 
(210, 16>—182), ; 

“In the 10th moon (of the year 1280) the rank of Envoy to 
Killam (9 B& ‘ep Fat i) was given to Ha-sa-erh-hai-ya (BA fay 
50, #i§ OF) and he was sent, in company with Yang Ting-pi, to 
summon (the other countries adjacent to Kiilam) to come to Court. 
They put to sea from Chtiian-chou in the lst moon of the 18th 
year, (about February, 1281) and after a voyage of three moons 
arrived in the island of -Séng-kia-yeh ( {6 { H[f [LL], Ceylon). 
Chéng-chén ( EE) and the other sailors persuaded them, in view 
of the contrary winds and their provisions running short, to make 
for Ma‘bar, whence Kiilam could be reached by a land-route which 
they believed existed ( {X 153 i). In the 4th moon they landed 


1) Yuan shih 11, 6°, 8°. This is evidently the mission referred to by the king of 
Ma‘bar in the secret message he sent Yang Ting-pi in the 5” moon of 1281; he then 
atated that Cha-ma-li-ting was his envoy. In the reference made to this mission in Viian shih 
#210, 16° (see infra, 432) it is said to have arrived in China very shortly after Imperial 
letters to the rulers of Southern India and adjacent countries had been sent to So-tu. A mission 
from Kulam came at about the same time and offered its allegiance. Zéid. 8». In the 8t* moon 
of 1280 a request made by So-tu that eight countries including San-fo-ts‘i, be asked to come 
and offer their allegiance was rejected. Yiian shih, 11, 6°. 
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from their junk at the port of Hsin-tsun ( $f py KB BA ) in Ma‘bar 4). 
Ma-yin-ti ( fi | Ay) the Minister of State (Vezir) of the country 
said to the Chinese officials: “You are most welcome. Whenever our 
ships have been to Ch'iian-chou your officials have done their best 
to spare us all trouble and expense. What business has brought you 
here?” Yang Ting-pi and the others explained the purpose of their 
mission and all about the supposed route to Kiilam. Ma-yin-ti 
requested them, on the score of not fully understanding what they 
said, to see his Assistant (or Secretary ae A) Pu-a-li (HR pay AA, 
Abu Ali), and to him they told about the reported road ( {RX 8) 
and their business. . 

“In the 5th moon two men came stealthily to the envoys’ 
lodgings, and keeping the people away (so that they could not be 
overheard) said that, in view of their evident and sincere friendliness, 
they begged them to convey the following message (from the 
legitimate king of Ma‘bar) to the court of China. “I am sincerely 
desirous of becoming the subject of the Emperor. My envoy Cha- 
ma-li-ting (1, 5 HA J, Jumaluddin) has been received at your 
court. My Great Pi-shé-ch'ih (J~\ Bel ps) has gone to (7h) the 
Suan-tan (Se Hf. Note. These characters mean “Lord of a kingdom’) 
and asked for a change (4 igh). The Suan-tan has sequestered my 
gold and my silver, my lands and my property. He has laid hold 
of my wives and seeks to put me to death, I have only been able 
to escape by deceiving him (KR HE By vis % ). At the present 
moment the Suan-tan and the (or his) brothers have met, all five 
of them together in one place (— < Hh), and are deliberating 


1) Or “the Ferry (or Port) of the New Village”. Ma‘éar in Arabic means “ferry” or 
“passage”. Lassen, Jndische Alterthums, IV, 888. Ma-t‘ou may be a translation of an 
original patfanam “port”, and this port may well be Kaveri-pattanam at the mouth of the 
Kaveri river. See Yule, Marco Polo (8 edit.), II, 335. Yule remarks that Kaveri-pattanam 
may have been the Fattam of the Mohammedan writers. MJa-c‘ou is used like the Persian 
éandar in the sense of a landing-place or quay, and also a sea-port. 
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about fighting with (28 -Fe) Killam), When they heard of the 
coming of the Imperial envoys to raise me to the rank of a feudal 
Prince of the Empire, they gave it out that this country is poor 
and lowly. This is false; all the gold, pearls and precious things 
of the Moslim ( le] Je] ) countries come from here, and all the 
Moslims come here to trade. All the kingdoms (of Southern India) 
will show their submissiveness if Ma‘bar has once done so. My envoy 


(Jumaluddin) bore a most submissive letter (in this sense)”. 


1) I understand this passage to mean that the Chinese envoys being at the time in a 
portion of Ma‘bar under the rule of an usurper, the legitimate sovereign, who resided we 
are told (Fiian shih, 210, 16") in a city on, or near, a navigable river some fifteen days 
from the coast, sent two secret messengers to acquaint the Chinese with the difliculties of 
his position, with his desire to be recognized as vassal of the Mongols, and with the fact 
that he had already tendered his allegiance in 1280 throngh his envoy to China Jumaluddin. 

Yule (7RAS., 0.8, IV, 340—356 and Marco Polo, 11, 3833—336) discussing Polo's 
remarks concerning Sonder Bandi Dawar “one of five Royal Brothers”, and who in his 
time was ruler over part of Ma‘bar, and comparing them with those of the mohammedan 
writer Wassaf on the same subject (Elliot, History of India, III, 32—35) suggested, with 
his ordinary profound acumen, that “possibly the brothers were adventurers who had divided 
the coast districts, whilst Kalesa still reigned with a more legitimate claim at Shahr-Mandi 
or Madura.” It appears to me that the Chinese text of the Yiian shih confirms this view, 
The king who sent word to the Chinese that he had been dispoiled and was being dispossessed 
of his kingdom was Kalesa Dewar, the Kales Dewar of Wassaf who was killed in 1310 
after a reign of forty years. His residence was Shahmendi, which Yule JVRAS,, ns. 1V, 
350) thinks was probably the fortress of Trisirapuri (Trichinopoly). The Suan-tan who was 
despoiling him was the Sundar Pandi of Rashiduddin and Wassaf, or Sundara Pandya, who 
was ruling over a part of the coast country of Chola- the Chu-lien of the Chinese of the 
Sung period. It is even just possible that the word Swan-tan may have been used to 
transcribe an original Suedar, though the text says it means “Ruler of a Kingdom”. 

As regards the envoy Jumaluddin, Yule (JRAS., nu s., IV, 348) suggested that he was 
possibly the Jumaluddin Abdurrahman Ut-Thaibi, “the Great Farmer-General and Lord of 
the Marches of India” of Wassaf, who became a ruling Prince in the Peninsula before the 
establishment of Mohammedan rule. It seems likewise possible that he is the “Great Bitikchi” 
(Ta Pi-shé-chth) or “Secretary” of the Chinese text, aud that we are to understand that 
he had deserted Kalesa Dewar and gone over to Sundara Pandya. 


Polo (II, 370, 372) says that one of the “five brother Kings” was called Ashar and 
that Cail (Old Kayal on the Ma‘bar coast) belonged to him. 

On the term Pi-shé-ch'th, see Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, 11, 80, note, 
and Yiian shih, 88, 6, e¢ passim. Officials with this title were variously employed in the 
different oflices of the State. d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, 1V, 371, renders the term 
by “commis du fisc”’, a “Great Bitikchi’ might be rendered, it would seem, by “Great 
Farmer-General’’. 
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Ho-sa-erh-hai-ya and Yang Ting-pi having been prevented by 
contrary winds from going by sea to Kiilam (and being detained 
in Ma‘bar), Ho-sa-erh-hai-ya went back to the Court of China to 
explain matters. (As a result of this), when the northerly winds 
had set in, in the 11th moon (of 1281), the Emperor sent a 
messenger ordering Yang Ting-pi to proceed alone (to Kiilam, by 
the land-route?) 4). 

“In the 2nd moon of the 19th year (1282) he arrived in the 
kingdom of Kiilam where the king*) and his minister Mohammed 
CB iy jie) and others received the Imperial letter with the Privy 
Seal with deep prostrations ( }) FF). In the 8rd moon he ordered his 


minister Chu-a-li-sha-mang-li-pa-ti (jit [ay HA Yb Ae HA HY) 


to depart with presents to Court. At the same time (the head of the) 


-Yeh-li-k'o-wén Wu-tsa-erh-sa-li-ma (th, AT JB CPA be 
Al 5 ) and Mohammed the head of the Mussulmans ( 7X jak 49 +), 
and others of the country‘), having heard of the coming of the 


1) In the 11 moon of 1281 we read that a certain An-ta-la (fé x fil) was 
supplied with funds and ordered to proceed to Ma‘bar. Yiian shih 11, 28°. This is undoubtedly 
the messenger referred to in the text. 

2) Supra, p. 3. His name is given as Pi-na-ti. 

8) Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, 1, 268 and JNCBRAS, n.s., X, 120, says 
that the term Yeh-l-k‘o-wéx in Mongol times always designated the Christians, while 
Ta-shih-man es a i} ) or Ta-shih-ma (K Ay Ais ), Persian danishmend, 
“learned” was used by the Chinese in the Yiian period to designate the Mollahs, and Chu-hu 
(7fé ZB) the Jews. I have come across the following references to the Yeh-li-k‘o-wén 
in the Fuan shih. In 1262 it was ordered that adult male Mussulmans, Uigurs, Yeh-li-k‘o- 
wén and Ta-shih-man should be subject to military service. Yiian shih, 5, 3°. In 1276 by 
order of the Emperor, Buddhist priests, Tao-sst, Yeh-li-k‘o-wén and Ta-shih-man who had 
houses and families were to pay taxes according to the regulations governing the common 
people. Idid., 12, 4°. In 1282 by imperial command the Buddhist priests, Tao-ssit and 
Yeh-li-k*o-wén of Ho-hsi pay py) who had wives and dwellings were to pay taxes like 
the rest of the common people. did. 12, 10°. In 1307 it was stated that the rights, 
privileges, allowances of money or rice, and taxes were uniform in their application to Bud- 
dhist priests, Tao-ssti, Yeh-li-k‘o-wén and Ta-shih-man. Idid. 22, 20°. In 1309 it was ordered 
that rentals for land and taxes were to be levied from Buddhist priests, T’ao-ssi, Yeh-li- 
k‘o-wén and Ta-shih-man in accordance with the regulation laid down by Kublai (in 12767), 
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Imperial envoy, all came and requested that they be allowed to send 
yearly presents to Court. They therefore sent a representative to be 
received at the audience. Likewise the Kingdom of Su-mu-ta +) 
(Fie AK 3EZ) sent a man; as a result of the lord of Killam having 
asked of Yang Ting-pi to offer his allegiance, they all accepted the 


invitation.” 
In the 4th moon (of 1282) Yang Ting-pi started on the return 
journey (to China). He came to the Kingdom of Na-wang (Ff FF) 


where he again urged (48 at ) its ruler Mang-ang-pi Cin ai 3h) 


Ibid., 28, 4°, In the 9t» moon of 1328 by decree of the Emperor the Buddhist monks 


of Kao-ch‘ang (Kara-khodjo) were commanded to condact religious services in the Yen-ch‘iin 


ko (FE # P| ), and it was also decreed that the Yeh-li-k‘o-wén should conduct “a 


buddhist service” fE 43 wy) in the Imperial Hall (Fie) Ree) to the spirit of the 
Empress Hsien-i-chuang Shéng Huang-ha ( A ah ae HD A = ie., the Empress 
Siyarkhokhataitai wife of Kublai and who was a Nestorian Christian). Jdid. 32, 10°. See 
also Yiian tien chang, 24, 12*—18*. As these Yeh-li-k‘o-wén were Nestorians it does not 
seem improbable that they conducted such ceremonies, Conf. Friar William of Rubruck’s 
remarks on the Nestorians among the Mongols in the middle of the 13" century. Journey 
of William of Rubruck, (Hakluyt Soc. edit.), 158 The Yeh-li-k’o-wén of Kulam were, of 
course, St. Thomas Christians. Marco Polo (II. 375) speaks of the Christians and Jews of 
that place. Duarte Barbosa, 16%, says that the church of St. Thomas in Kulam “was endowed 
by the king of Coulam with the revenue from the pepper, which remains to it to this day.” 

The only references I have found to Jews in the Vian shih are two in number; in 
1880 it was ordered that Buddhist priests, Tao-ssti, Yeh-li-k‘o-wén, Chu-hu, and Ta-shih-man 
were to be considered as traders and pay taxes in accordance with the old regulations (of 
1276?). Yiian shik, 38, 7. In 1354 there is (4&3, 11) a reference to wealthy Moslims 
and Chu-hu, all of whom were ordered to come to the Capital. 

1) At first sight one might think that Su-mu-ta was an error for Su-mu-ta-la the 
Samudra or Sumatra of mediaeval writers, but this cannot be, as in another passage of the 
Yiian shih (12, 8°—9*) referring to this same mission, and which is translated below, 
Su-mu-tu-la is said to have sent an envoy to the Mongol court at the same time as did 
Su-mu-ta. I am disposed to think that Su-mu-ta is the same as the Hsii-mén-na (28 FA AL ) 
mentioned in the list of states which sent tribute to the Mongol court in 1286. Bret- 
schneider, (7 NCBRAS., X, n. 3. 87), has suggested that Hsii-mén-na may be the Semenat 


of Marco Polo, or Somnath. This seems to me highly improbable; we must look for it nearer 


“Matbar. The Tao-t-chih-lio, 25, refers to the country of Heii-wén-na (78 p4 Hl ) 


which it says, if I understand the text rightly, was adjacent to Fandaraina ( rh SE 


* kK FAN e HF). and “produced pepper as fine as that of Java”. It may turn out 


that Hsii-wén-na is Mangalore; at all events it cannot have been far from there. 
28 
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to make his submission. Then they came to the Kingdom of Su-mu- 
tu-la (ie A ¥ fi) ) where the ruler of the Kingdom, the Tu-han- 
pa-ti (-+- pan J\ FJ) welcomed the mission. Yang Ting-pi having 
exposed the general purpose of his mission, the Tuan-pati on the 
same day made him presents (j)¥ BR), called himself ‘‘feudatory” 
(THE), and dispatched his two ministers Hussein and Suliman 
(PA Hk So AH 4%) to Court 3). 

In the autumn of 1282 the envoys from Kulam, Na-wang, 
Su-mu-ta and Su-mu-tu-la arrived at Kublai’s court. The event is 
noted as follows in the Yiian shih (12, 8, 9»); 

‘In the 19th year chih-yiian (1282) in the 9th moon, on the 
day hsing-yu (36 P§), and as a result of the mission of Yang 
Ting-pi for the establishment of friendly relations with the barbarians 
outside of the sea (of China), they arrived at Court bearing tribute. 
The ruler of Kii-lan sent a mission with a memorial, and presented 
valuable articles and one black ape ( ## 33). The lord of Na-wang 
Mang-ang *), there being no persons acquainted with the art of 
writing in his country, sent four persons but did not present a 
memorial. The ruler of Su-mu-tu-la, the Tu-han-pa-ti, likewise sent 
two men. 

“As to Su-mu-ta the Prime Minister Na-li-pa-ho-la-nan-ch'ih 


(HK HL A\ & Fh) HE BAR), being (absent) in Kii-lan on business, 
requested instead his lord Ta-ku-erh (FJ ns e) to send an envoy 


1) The first country the Chinese envoy came to ofter leaving Kulam — for it is not 
clear that he went to Su-mou-ta ([sii-men-na) — was Na-wang, after visiting which he went 
to Sumatra. It seems therefore that we should look for Na-wang in the neighbourhood of 
Kulam or Ma‘bar. It seems possible that it may be Nilawar (Nellore) which Wassaf says 
was on the northern border of Ma‘bar. Elliot, History of India, 111, 32. The name does 
not occur, so far as I am aware, in any other passage of the Vian shik or other Chinese 
work referring to this period. Su-mu-tu-la is the kingdom of Samara of Polo (11, 292), 
the Samathra of Ibn Batata, between Pasei and Acheeh in Sumatra. Yule, Marco Polo, 
1, 296, first pointed out that Tu-han-pa-ti was Malay Tuan Pati “Lord-Ruler”. 

2) In the parallel passage taken from Chapter 210 of the Yiian shih, the ruler of 
Nawang is called Mang-ang-pi. It mentions also the name of his envoy. 
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with a memorial. He brought to court the signet ring (of the king?), 
brocaded silks (4p, ai f% ) and twenty brocaded coverleits (gH 4). 
Wu-tsa-erh-p'ieh-li-ma+), the chief of the Yeh-li-k'o-wén (Thomas 
Christians) resident in the kingdom of Kii-lan, sent also a messenger 
with a memorial who presented a gorget (38 ya) set with different 
kinds of jewels, and two flacons of drugs. Furthermore Mohammed, 
the head official (FF 4H ) of the Mussulmans, also sent a messenger 
and a memorial”. 

In 1282, possibly after the return of Yang Ting-pi to China, 
another officer, the Uigur I-hei-mi shih (We pac HK 5: ) who already 
in 1272 and 1275 had carried out successfully missions beyond the 
sea, and who at the time was assisting So-tu, then Resident in 
Chan-ch'éng (47 G rh YX), in establishing Chinese suzerainty over 
that country, was detached from that duty by order of the Emperor 
and sent beyond the sea to Séng-kia-la ( (4 340 iii], Ceylon) to 
examine ( #8) the Buddha’s almsbowl and body relics (sarira). He 
made the journey but without accomplishing the object for which 
he was sent which was to secure this priceless relic for the Emperor, 
for in 1287 he was again sent on a mission for the same purpose, 


as we shall see later on *). 


1) In the previous reference to the chief of the Yeh-li-k‘o-wén his name is given as 
Wa-tsa-erh-sa-li-ma. P‘ieh Hg may be a clerical error for sa TE. or vice versa. 

2) Yiian shih, 1BL, 19°—21*. Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago (1876), 
28—30, has translated I-hei-mi-shih’s biography from the Yiian shih. Marco Polo (11, 319) 
says that Kublai having heard that on Adam’s Peak “there was the sepulchre of our first 
father Adam, and that some of his hair and of his teeth, and the dish from which he 
used to eat, were still preserved there... thought he wonld get hold of them sumehow 
or other, and despatched a great embassy for the purpose, in the year of Christ, 1284”. He 
goes on to state that the envoys secured two of the grinder teeth, some of the hair “and 
the dish from which that personage used to eat”, and carried them back to Cambaluc where 
they were received with great honor. The Yao-i-chik-lio (18"—19*) says that half way up 
the mountain of Séng-kia-la (Adam’s Peak) is a temple which contains the mortal remains 
(By By) of Sakya Buddha which the people greatly honour, and before which lights 
are always kept burning. On the shore of the sea, below the temple presumably, is a stone, 
in shape like a lotus throne and on which is the impress of the foot of the Buddha, two 
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Yaug Ting-pi was not at the end of his travelling; a few months 
after his return (in the 1st moon of the 20th year chih-yiian, 
January-February 1283) he was made Imperial Commissioner (‘Et 
Fat BJ ), honoured with imperial gifts of a bow and arrows, a saddle 
and bridle, and sent on a new mission to Kulam and other states. 
He was also entrusted with a golden badge (4 4) for Wa-ni, 
(3% ff) king of Kulam, on whom the Emperor conferred the title 
of Fu-ma (f(t 15) or “Imperial Son-in-Law” 3). 

As a result of the missions of Yang Ting-pi and of the friendly 
reception given the foreign envoys to Court in 1282, missions from 
the states of Southern India and the islands of the Archipelago 
became during the next few years more numerous. In the 5th moon 
of 1288 Séng-tso-yu-pan ({ Hig J% PIE), an envoy. of the king 
of Ma‘bar, arrived at Court, and in the first moon of 1284 there 


came another who presented the Emperor with pearls, rare jewels 
and light silks (#4) *). 


feet four inches long, seven inches broad, and over five inches deep. The water of the 


sea which collects in it is not briney but rather sweet like must pitts. The sick who 
drink it are made well, and the old have their lives prolonged.... Before the altar of the 
Buddha, probably in the temple previously referred to, is a mendicant’s bowl ($i ms) 
not made of jade, nor yet of copper, nor of iron. Its colour is dark red (& ), and it is 
glossy. When struck it sounds like glass. Formerly in the early days of the (Yiian) dynasty 
three (sic) emissaries were sent to get it, but for reasons not stated they were unable 
to remove it. See Yule, Marco Polo, 11, 328, Note 6, he there says the bowl is still 
shown in the Malagawa Vihara at Kandy. Cf. Ma Huan, Yiug-yai shéng-lan, Ch. 10 
(Hsi-lan). The three missions sent by China to get the Buddha’s patra to which the Tao-t- 
chih-lio refers are, the two of I-hei-mi-shih, and possibly one in 1807 to which a passage 
in the Yiian shih (22, 8) may possibly refer. Mention is there made of two officials who had 
been sent to the Hsi-yii (? the text reads however py RK “western city”) to get the 
Buddha’s almsbow] and relics, It may very possibly be that the original text only referred 
to two missions, those of I-hei-mi-shih, and that ¢hree is a clerical error; there are numerous 
errors in my copy of the Tao-i-chih-lio. 

1) Yéan shih, 12, 15. Wa-ni must be the title of the ruler of Kulam; it occurs in 
another passage (4&1, 5*); we hear of a tiger-badge and the title of fu-ma being conferred 
on the Wa-ni of Kulam in 1344. ae . 

2) Vian shih, 12, 15, 210, 18, 18, 2°. ; 
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In the latter part of the same year, and in compliance with 
the commands brought them by an official named Pa-ko-lu-ssii 
(AFG 43 AY) sent by the Governor of Fu-kien, ministers (#4) 
of the four states of Nan-wu-li, Pieh-li-la, Li-lun, and Ta-li (Mg mA 
FA Hi) HA Hi) BEG K Jj) brought letters from their sovereigns 
and articles of tribute 1), 

The stories told by the missions from India, Indo-China, and the 
islands of the Archipelago, of the rare and precious products of their 
native lands, of the wondrous skill of their magicians and physicians, 
must have incited Kublai, ever desirous of adding to the magnificence 
of his Court and to the treasures from every land which he already 
possessed, to send mission after mission to these distant parts to learn 
more of them and to bring him of their strange birds and beasts, 


their jewels and their learned men. In the summer of 1285 we read 
that he despatched a certain Ma-su-hu (AG ji 7) and A-li ( fay A) 
to Ma‘bar ‘‘to look for rare and precious things’, supplying them 
with a large sum of money for that purpose *). 

In 1282 the Uigur I-hei-mi-shih had been unable to bring from 
Ceylon the almsbowl of the Buddha and the sarira which Kublai 
had sent him there to procure. In 1287 the Emperor ordered the 


1) Yian shih, 18, 102, Nan-wu-li is Lambri on the coast of N.W. Sumatra, Pieb-li-la 
is certainly an error for Pieh-la- (or na) li, the Pieh-lo-li Hil ae FA) of the Ying-yai 
shéng-lan and early Ming writers, and which they say was the great sea-port of Ceylon 
and about 1200 & from Hsiao Ko-lan (Quilon). Some writers have thought it was the 
same as the Batthilah mentioned by Ibn Battita, the capital of the Sultan of southern 
Ceylon and an important sea-port situated three days’ journey by land north of Colombo. 
Geo. Phillips, JNCBRAS, n.s. XX. 211, identified Pieh-lo-li with Beligamme, about thirteen 
miles from Galle and he is unquestionably right. Li-lun and Ta-liare, I think, unidentified. 
I have not met with these names elsewhere. On Pieh-lo-li (or the “village (Li) of Pieb-lo’’), see 


Hsi-yang chao-kung tien-Ju (A. D. 1520) 2, 11%. It says it was called the Bay of Ceylon 


and was fifty south of the capital. ei ae Ht Fe gh wi Zz we Xx 
1b 7 + HB ih & 1) 


2) Yuan shih, 18, 18°. 
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same officer to ‘proceed to Ma'bar to get (HX) these holy relics”. 
The envoy started, probably with returning missions from Ma‘bar 
and Sumatra which had been in China since the latter part of 1286 *). 
The voyage was a rough one, contrary winds so delayed him that 
he was a year making the journey. Nor did he find the almsbowl 
or the relics he was sent to procure. He brought back, however, 
a skilled physician and most excellent drugs, and a number of 
people from Ma‘bar who fetched presents to the Emperor, while he 
himself offered him red sandal-wood aud building materials he had 
bought in India with his private funds. The mission appears to 
have been received in audience in the 8rd moon of 1288. As a 
reward for his services abroad, the Emperor raised him to the rank 
of Minister of State (*K K) and made him Governor of Fu-kien ”). 

The largest mission which had yet visited the Mongol court from 
the countries of the South was that which arrived in 1286. It had 


in it representatives of ten states, all of them members of the reigning 
families. Of it we read that “in the 9th moon of the 28rd year 
chih-ytian (1286) ou the day yi-ch'ou (@, FH) being the first day 
of the moon, Ma-pa-erh, Hsii-mén-na, Séng-ki-li, Nan-wu-li, Ma- 
lan-tan, Na-wang, Ting-ko-erh, Lai-lai, Ki-lan-i-tai and Sa-mu-tu-la, 


ten kingdoms in all, each of which had sent either a son or a 


1) Vian shih, 13, 20°, 14, l. In the first passage my text reads Ma-ta ( i ), 
I think there can be no doubt that Ma-pa-erh is intended. In one or two other passages 
in the Yiian shih Ma-t‘u ais fel ) occurs for Ma-pa-erh. In the 1* moon of 1286 this 
mission from Ma‘bar presented to the Emperor a bronze shield (Hn JS ). 1t seems strange 
that I-hei-mi-shih should have been sent to Ma‘bar to secure the almsbowl which was in 
Ceylon. Possibly it was so that he could get the support of the Majabars under whose 
dominion part of Ceylon then was. 

2) Yiian shih, 131, 20, and 15, 13* Ibn Batata, LV, 181, speaking of the footprint 
on Adam’s Peak says “‘I'he people of China came here formerly and have cut ont of the 
stone the impress of the big toe and the adjacent parts and have deposited these fragments 
in a temple in the city of Zeitun (Ch‘iian-chou) where people go from the most distant 


provinces of China.” Can I-hei-mi-shih have been responsible for this act of vandalism ? 


+ 
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younger brother of its ruler with a letter to the Emperor, were 
received in audience and presented articles of tribute’ 4), 

Three months later (1st moon 24th year) an envoy from Kulam, 
Pu-liu-wén-nai ( x ve 75) by name, and others were received 


in audience, and in the 3rd moon the envoy from Ma‘bar (presumably 
the same who had arrived in the autumn of the preceding year, 
but this is not quite clear) presented the Emperor with a strange 


animal like a mule, but mottled black and white; it was called an 
a-t'a-pi (a) HE Ws) *). 

In 1288 a mission is said to have arrived at Court from Ma‘bar, 
and in 1289 we read of Ma‘bar presenting the Emperor with two 
zebras (4% ERs ), and in the 8th moon of 1290 another envoy came 


to Court from the same country and presented the Emperor with two 


1) The names of some of these countries occur in the passage from Filan shih, 210, 
translated previously (supra, 423—425). Ma-pa-erh is Ma‘bar, presumably the coast country of 
Chola, Hsii-mén-na I have (supra, p. 435, note 1) suggested might has been Mangalore or 
some small state in its vicinity. Séng-ki-li ( ( +. A) secms, as suggested by Yule, 
JRAS, n. 3. IV, 845, to be Rashideddin’s Jangli (Chinkali), Abulfeda’s Shinkali, Friar 
Jordanus’ Singuyli, Friar Odoric’s Singulir, that is to say Cranganore, or, according to some, 
Kayam (or Kain) Kulam some miles north of Quilon. See Bretschneider, Mediaeval Re- 
searches, 1,190,191, Yule’s note in Friar Jordanus Miradilia, 40 and Glossary, 627, and Cordier, 
Odorie de Pordenone, 99, 107, (4). Ma-lan-tan (5 al FF) may stand for Manifattan 
(or Malifattan), mentioned by Abulfeda (Reinaud-Guyard’s transl 11, 11, 116, as a port on 
the coast of Coromandel. See also Yule, doc. sup. cit, 34. Na-wang I have suggested previ- 
ously (supra, 435 n. 1) may have been Nilawar (Nellore). Ting-ko-erh (Jy hey 5), 
has been thought to be the Na-ku-erh (FAP FFI 5) of the Yexy-yat shéng-lan which 
is placed about Samarlangka on the north-eastern coast of Sumatra. See Yule, Marco Polo, 
1}, 297, Note 4, I do not know the ground for this identification; it is, of course, possible, 
but I think, very unlikely. The name does not occur elsewhere in the Viian shih, so far as 
I am aware. Lai-lai (BR AE ) may be the Li-tai ed AR) of the Ving-yai shéng- 
lan, the Lidé of de Barros’ list of Sumatran coast states. See Yule, loc. sup. cit. I have 
not found this name mentioned elsewhere in the Vian shih, nor have I the next, Ki-lan-i-tai 
(& [eal vit ae or if ). Su-mu-tu-la is, of course, Polo’s Sumatra, between Acheeh 
and Pasei. 


2) Yiéan shih, 14, 13° I have no means of determining what animal is meant. 
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piebald oxen (4% 2), a buffalo (7K #F.) and a t'u-piao ( JB) 1); 
In the same year 1290 (in the 4th moon) Sang-ki-la-shih 
(3 = ify} 4) and others were sent by Kublai to Ma‘bar to 
search for clever jugglers ( FF KE -E); or, according to Gaubil, 
‘for persons learned in sciences, for skilled workmen, soldiers and 
sailors, and interpreters for divers languages” *), 
Again the following year the Emperor sent people to Kulam 
and to Ma‘bar, but we learn nothing of the purpose of the mission °). 
In 1292 I-hei-mi-shih, the former envoy to Ceylon and Ma‘bar, 
was appointed one of the generals in command of the punitive 
expedition against the state of Ko-lang (8B FZ ) in north-eastern 
Java. On arriving with his fleet in Chan-ch'éng (Annam) he despatched 


two officers, Ho Chéng (Fif WK) and Liu Yuan (jj Wi), on a 


friendly mission to the little states of Nan-wu-li (Lambri), Su-mu-tu-la 


(Sumatra), Pu-lu-pu-tu (Jf g aS #5 ) and Pa-la-la( /\ fi) fi); 
all of them sent missions to the Mongol Court *). 


1) Yiian-shih, 15, 13%, 275, 16, 21°, Kang-hsi tzt-tien, quoting the tA PF says 
that the giao is a little tiger. Giles, Dict., s.v. gives “tiger-cat”. It is probably a lynx. 
See Yule, Marco Polo, 1, 398 Note 2. The zebras and the “piebald oxen” had, of course, 
been brought to India by sailors who had come from the African coast. 'The buffalo cannot 
have been of the ordinary kind which was well known in China at the time; it may have 
been an African variety. 

2) Yiian shih, 16, 4° and Gaubil, Histoire de Gentchiscan, etc , 212. 

8) Yiian shih, 16, 22°. The mission to Kulam consisted of A-lao-wa-ting 


( [ay - Hi Ty) and Pu-la (i fal ), that to Ma‘bar of Pieh-tieh-mu-erh 
651) $y XK ¥e ) and Lieh-shib-kin (Fil i >) 


4) Fiian shih, (31, 20°. {n another passage of this same work (17, 9) and referring 
to the same matter it is stated that in the 10‘ moon of 1294 “on the day yi-ki ( a B, ) 
the envoys from Nan-wu-li, Su-mu-ta- (4) la, Ki-mo-la ( #8 ed if] ) and Mao-tan- 
yang (FP £R FB) were ordered to return to their respective countries, Three pearl 
tiger-badges, gold and silver badges, silks, garments, etc., were conferred on them according 
to their various ranks. When I-hei-mi-shih departed on his expedition against Chao-wa (Java) 
he had called upon these coast states to send men to Court, and in consequence Nan-wu-li 
and the others had sent these men. In view of the sea-trade having been suspended (during 
the expedition, when all sea-going junks were requisitioned to transport the troops to Java), 


they had been obliged to remain in the Capital. The interruption in the sea-trade being 
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Subsequent to these missions official intercourse with Ma‘bar, Su- 
matra, and adjacent countries seems to have become of rare occurrence. 
In 1296 we hear of a mission under Yo-lo-yeh-nu (Fe Bo ti, WM) 
being sent to Ma‘bar, and in the following year T'a-hsi of Ma'bar 
(5 AN 5 HE Ee) was sent abroad and told to procure drugs 
( Hh hy); but we have to come down to 1314 to find mention ot 
a mission from Ma‘bar arriving at the Mongol court. In that year 
we hear that the king of Ma‘bar Hsi-la-mu-ting (=F ifn] AT); 
sent his minister Ai-ssii-ting (3 JH, J) with presents to Court). 

After this thirty years appear to have elapsed before another 
mission was sent to Southern India, for it is only in the year 1344 
that mention is made of an envoy being sent to Kulam, when, as 
in 1283, he carried the king, or Wa-ni, a tiger-badge and the title 


of imperial son-in-law or fu-ma*). With this official relations between 


now at an end, they were ordered to leave.” See also Yiian shih, 1'7, 8°, where it is stated 
that the sea-traders of the Liang Ché, Kuang-tung and Fu-kien provinces were ordered to 
await (the return) of the fleet (RR Ft Bil ). 

Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago, 30, n. 2, while calling attention to the 
general resemblance of the name Pu-lu-pu-ta with Borobudur, thinks it bighly improbable 
that this place was meant. The first part of the name seems to be Pulo ‘island’. As to 
Pa-la-la it is just possible that it is the Bara et Pirad& of de Barros’ list. Ki-mo-la and 
Mao-tan-yang suggest nothing to me, nor have I met with these names elsewhere; they 
were probably places in Sumatra. 

Among the states of minor importance with which the government of Kublai established 
relations, mention is made in the Yuan shih of “the little states of Mu-la- (or lai) yu” 
(7x if] (or AR ) HH ), the Malaya of the southern part of the Malay Peninsula. In 
1280 a certain Chan-ssii-ting ( HA Ty) was sent to Chan-ch‘éng and Mu-la-yu to 
establish friendly relations with the latter countries, (Vian shih, 11, 9, 13°), and in 1293 
whon returning from the expedition to Java, I-hei-mi-shih sent an officer called Chéng-Kuei 
( ais F£ ) to urge the little states of Mu-lai-yu to send missions to Court. This their 
rulers did, sending their sons or younger brothers to represent them (Viiaz shih, 131, 20°). 
Again in 1297 we hear of Mo-la-yu ( 4 fh] HH) sending a mission to Court (Jéid., 
20, 1°). 

1) Yiian shih, 19, 6*, 14°, 25, 2°. In connection with the Ma‘bar mission of 1314, 
Yule has suggested (7RAS, n.s. 1V, 348) that this king of Ma‘bar was the same as 
Nizamuddir, grandson of Jumaluddin (the Cha-ma-li-ting of the Yiian shih, see supra 432, 


of whom Waasaf speaks. 
2) Yiian shih, 41, 5. 


29 
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the government of China and the peoples of southern India, Ceylon, 
and Sumatra seem to have come to an end, though commercial 
relations continued uninterruptedly and were of considerable 
importance — though of much less volume and value than in the 


earlier days of the dynasty. 


Turning to the relations of China with Java during the Yiian 
dynasty, we find that in the early part of 1279 So-tu, to whom 
Kublai had entrusted the work of establishing friendly relations with 
the peoples of the islands of the Sea and of southern Asia, sent a 
mission to Java for that purpose. Though no reference is found 
in the Yiian shih of the despatch of such a mission in 1279, we 
read of the return of an envoy from Java (Shé-p‘o) in the early 
part of 1280. In the latter part of 1280 another mission was sent 
to Java (Chao-wa), but no details have been preserved concerning 
it. These missions seem to have borne tardy fruit, for it was not . 
until 1282 that an envoy arrived from Java, when he offered as 
tribute a shrine of gold '). 

In the latter part of 1281 (11th moon), presumably after the 
Javanese mission which reached China in 1282 had left Java, a 
mission was sent by Kublai to ask the King to send a member of 


his family to present his homages at Court. The envoys were probably 


Méng K'ing-ytian (i#y fit 7U)°) and Sun Shéng-fu ($% IB HK), 


1) Yuan shih, 10, 26*, 11, 8%, 12, 8°. Subsequent to 1279 Java is invariably called 
Chao-wa MM rE in the Yiian shih. 

2) Yiian shih, 11, 18°, 12, 7°, 210, 7°. On the mission to Chan-ch‘éng of 1230, 
see also Maspero, Z"oung Pao, XII, 457. On their arrival in Ch‘itan-chou Méng and Sun 
were imprisoned by order of the Governor-general of Fu-kien, Mang-wo-tai, and only released 
on the receipt of express orders from the Emperor. No reason is assigned for this high- 
handed action, and only one suggests itselfto me. In the biography of Kao Hsing (ay SL ; 
Yiian shih, 4162. See also 2UO) the statement is made that some time prior to 1292 a 


Chinese envoy, whose name is given as Méng Ki (ee FHL ) and Méng (Ge) had been 


—~ 
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the same who in 1280 had formed part of the mission of So-tu and 
Hsiao-Hua-ti (#& AV, ft) to Chan-ch‘éng, though this is not stated, 
we are told, however, that in 1282 Méng and Sun reached Ch'iian-chou 
on their return from a mission to Java. 

In the latter part of 1292 the Emperor decided to send a large 
expedition to Java to avenge the insult to him through the ill- 
treatment of his envoy Méng. It was placed under the command of 
the Governor of Fu-kien, I-hei-mi-shih, his former envoy to Ceylon 
and Ma‘bar, of Shih Pi (5e ij; ), and of Kao Hsing (je fi). The 
expedition sailed from Ch'iian-chou in the beginning of 1293, and, 
after a long and stormy voyage, anchored at Crimon Java ( 7 Fi FA), 
whence a part of the troops proceeded to effect a landing on the 
nearest point of the coast of Java, while another part continued by 
sea eastward to the mouth of the river of Surabaya, where it made its 
junction with the other and advanced on Majapait ( Jf Ff; E4, fk) the 
capital of the Lord of Java, the Tuan Pijaya (#5 —& 22 ah Ba Hf), 
who at once made his submission to the Chinese as a means of 
securing their aid against the neighboring state of Ko-lang ( B BD) 
with which he was at war. As soon, however, as the latter was 
defeated Pijaya turned against the Chinese who were forced in a 
short time (in May-June 1293) to re-embark and sail back to China, 


taking with them a number of captives from Ko-lang, booty worth 


sent to Java and had had his face slashed, or had been branded on the face by the 
Javanese. There was a Méng Ki ( ra met ), a famous general during the reign of Kublai, his 
biography is given in the Yiian shih (160, 21*—23*), but no mention is made in it of his 
having ever been sent on a mission to Java, let alone mutilated while there. It would 
seem just possible, in the absence of ampler details, that Méng K‘ing-yiian was the unfort- 
unate envoy, and that having been so ill-treated when on his mission to Java in 1281 or 
1282, he had been imprisoned on his return to Ch‘iian-chou for having allowed this insult 
to his sovereign in his person to have been committed. However this may have been, 
relations between the two countries were not broken off at once, for in 1286 we hear of 
a certain Pi-la-man (ah if} 4 ) and others being sent on a mission by the Emperor 
to Java, but for what purpose we are not told (See Vian shih, 14, 7°). 
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half a million of taels; also a map of the country and a census of 
its population. Their losses in men had been very heavy, exceeding 
three thousand *). 

The commercial relations between Java and China were too 
important for these countries to remain long on unfriendly terms. 
In 1297 the ruler of Java sent the Emperor a letter by Shih-la- 
pan-chih-mu-ta (3e Hi] BE PA AX $2), and in 1298 and 1300 
other missions arrived at the Chinese Court *). 

With the mission of 1800 official intercourse between the two 


countries became less frequent for a while, for, though we hear of 
some Chinese officials, Pu-ta-ta-ssti (fe 332 33 4) and others, 
going to Java in 1308 in company of a returning mission from 
that country, it was only in 1322 that a mission bearing presents 
arrived from Java at the Court of the Emperor °). 

Subsequently, at pretty regular intervals and in rapid succession, 
official missions were sent to China by Java (Majapait) till the 
downfall of the Yiian dynasty. In 1325 the King of Java sent his 


Minister Hsi-la Séng-ka-li-yeh (FF Hf) (@ WW HA th, ) with a letter 


and presents. In 1326 another mission arrived at Court, and in 


1) Yiian shih, 210, 11>—14*, and Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago, 
20-34, As showing the looseness of the statements made by Wang Ta-yiian (or his editors) 
in the Tao-i-ehih-lio, 1 will quote the following taken from his chapter on Java “During 
the za-é period (of the Yiian, i.e. 1297—1307) I-hei-mi-shih and the Ping-chang (chéng- 
shih) Shih Pi and Kao Hsing went together to this island and ordered it to make its 
submission and send tribute to China, They ordered it to build yaméns, enact laws, 
arrange military post-roads for the transmission of despatches, and put in force the laws 
concerning the saltgabelle and the use of (Chinese) copper cash,” 

It is interesting to hear that Kao Hsing continued to keep up his interest in foreign 
‘ands and trade after his unfortunate expedition. In 1297 we find him as Governor of 
Ch‘iian-chon urging on the Government to open relations with the people on the north-west 
coast of Formosa (3 HR), the visit made there in 1292 by Yang Hsien (7B WE) 
not having borne permanent fruit. Yiian shik, 19, 10*, 16*, 210, 16°. 

2) Vian shih, 19, 15, 23>. 20, 8*. 

3) Yean shih, 22, 24°. 28, 11”. 
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1327 still another came and presented to the Emperor a golden spotted 
leopard (4> WAY), a white ape and a white parrot }). 

In 1828 the Emperor sent Cha-ya-na-ko-nai ($l, #9 By 
41) {= 74]), king of Java, official robes and bows and arrows by 
the returning Javanese mission which had reached his court the 
preceding year. 

In 1832 a very large mission from Java arrived in China. It 
was headed by the Minister of State Séng-ka-la ((@ (im Mi], 
presumably the same official who had come with the mission of 
1325), and included eighty-three persons. It brought a letter from 
the King written in gold, and various presents *), 

I have found no mention of any other facts of importance bearing 
on the official relations of China with Java during the Yiian dynasty 


subsequent to this last mentioned mission of 1332. 


1) Yiian shih, 29, 22%. BO, 24, 20°. 
2) Yuan shih, 30, 21%. 36, 4°. 


(To be continued.) 
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